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SCHOOL FUNDS IN CALIFORNIA 

The following news item is contributed by the editor of the 
Sierra Educational News: 

On November 2 the voters of California by a majority of more than 200,000 
passed a constitutional amendment containing some of the most forward 
looking educational provisions ever voted into a state constitution. 

The amendment as adopted provides that hereafter the state shall con- 
tribute out of its treasury toward the support of the public schools an amount 
which shall be not less than $30 per pupil per year in average daily attendance 
in the elementary and high schools, and that the counties must raise in addition 
at least $30 per pupil in average daily attendance in the elementary schools 
and at least $60 per pupil in average daily attendance in the high schools. 

The amendment also provides that all of the school moneys contributed by 
the state, and 60 per cent of the school moneys raised by the county, must be 
used for the payment of teachers' salaries. With the moneys provided by this 
amendment California will be able to establish a state- wide minimum salary 
of fully $1,300 a year. 

The amendment redefines the state school system and makes the kinder- 
garten schools a part of the system. The amendment also provides for normal 
schools or teachers' colleges. 

The amendment was proposed and campaigned for vigorously by the Cali- 
fornia Teachers' Association. The campaign was under the direction of a 
committee of the Association. This state-wide committee, of which County 
Superintendent Mark Keppel of Los Angeles was chairman, was appointed 
last April to draft the amendment, to submit it by initiative petition, and to 
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procure its approval by the voters. The committee drafted the amendment 
and placed it upon the ballot with many thousands of signatures in excess of 
the 55,097 that were needed. 

The Association carried the fight for the amendment into every city, town, 
and school district, in the state. A "Primer of Education and School Finance " 
was printed in the Sierra Educational News, the official organ of the Association. 
This primer was then issued in pamphlet form for the use of the campaign 
workers throughout the state. Nearly two million campaign cards with the 
slogan, "A Square Deal for Every Child," were systematically distributed 
among the voters. Hundreds of "Amendment Sixteen" meetings were held. 
Thousands of automobiles carried the "Amendment Sixteen" appeal. 

The teachers secured most generous support from the press. Through 
moneys raised by teachers, display ads, giving all the facts, were run in the 
principal newspapers throughout the state. The movies took a prominent part 
in the campaign. Many clubs and fraternal orders co-operated in the campaign 
of education. The school forces of California acted as a unit. The entire cost 
of the campaign was borne through contributions made by superintendents, 
principals, and teachers. 

The following statement made by Will C. Wood, superintendent of public 
instruction, to the voters of California preceding the election proved to be an 
eloquent and effective appeal for support for the amendment: 

"The proposed constitutional amendment relating to the public schools — 
Number 16 on the ballot — is the most important school measure submitted to 
the people of California since the first constitution was adopted in 1849. It 
is the Magna Charta of education in California. 

"It establishes, definitely, in the constitution the terms under which state, 
county, and school district become partners in the support of the public schools. 

"It fixes the annual state contribution for elementary schools at $30 
per pupil, which is an increase of approximately 50 per cent. It also makes it 
impossible to reduce this amount except by vote of the people. 

"It fixes the annual state contribution for high-school purposes at $30 
per pupil, which is an increase of 100 per cent. 

"It writes into the constitution the provisions of the county high-school 
fund bill, which more than any other law has promoted the development of 
high schools in California. This bill is subject to repeal at any time by the 
Legislature. Amendment 16 makes its repeal impossible except by vote of the 
people. 

"It writes into the constitution the provisions of the county elementary- 
school tax law, making its repeal impossible except by vote of the people. It 
will be recalled that the Legislature of 1917 passed A.B. 1013, which abolished 
the minimum county tax for elementary and high-school purposes. The 
county school tax was saved only by invoking the referendum against A.B. 1013 
at great expense to the school people. Number 16 on the ballot will make 
similar attacks on the elementary and high schools impossible. 
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"It applies the principle that money for school purposes should be raised 
by taxes levied according to ability to pay, and that funds thus raised should 
be distributed to school districts according to the needs of the children to be 
educated. 

"It will reopen the hundreds of schools now closed for lack of teachers 
because of inadequate salaries. It will encourage young people to enter our 
normal schools to prepare for teaching. It will enable us to restore the effi- 
ciency of the schools. 

"It will equalize educational opportunities in California. In school 
matters, California must make no distinction between rich child and poor 
child; rural child and city child; mountain child and valley child. In the 
sight of God and the state of California, all children are created equal — all 
are entitled to equal educational opportunities. 

"It guarantees that all the money raised by the state and 60 per cent of 
the money raised by the county for school purposes shall be used for teaching. 
The money cannot be used for the construction of elaborate buildings to 
satisfy community pride at the expense of the children. It must be used 
for education." 

THE MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 

The Department of Superintendence and its affiliated organi- 
zations will meet in Atlantic City from February 24 to March 3, 
192 1. The general sessions have been arranged this year so as to 
make it possible for those who attend this meeting to go to Washing- 
ton for the inauguration of the President. 

The first general session falls, according to this arrangement, 
on Sunday. There will be morning and evening services at which 
addresses will be delivered by Henry Van Dyke and John H. 
Finley. 

The general topics of subsequent sessions are as follows: 

Monday morning: The Great Problem in American Education — The 
Rural School. 

Monday afternoon: Outlines and Accomplishments of the School System 
I Represent. 

Tuesday morning: Best Use of the Superintendent's Time. First business 
meeting. 

Tuesday afternoon: The Probable Future of Education in the United 
States — Its Policies and Programs. 

Wednesday morning: The Great Need of the Schools — Better Teaching. 
How Shall We Get It? 

Wednesday afternoon: Departmental meetings. 
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Thursday morning: How May the Public Understand What Service the 
School Is Rendering the Community ? Local Influence of the Russell Sage 
Foundation's Ranking of Montana's Educational System. Final business 
meeting. 

The evening programs, beginning Monday evening, include 
addresses by President Butler, Sir Auckland Geddes, Congressman 
Towner, and Commissioner Claxton. 

THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 

President Kelly of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education supplies the following program for the meetings of that 
Society. 

First session, Friday morning, February 25, 192 1. General session, 
devoted to committee reports. 

Second session, Friday afternoon, February 25. Ten-minute reports on 
the technique and conclusions of the following studies: 

1. Studies in the Use of Intelligence Tests. 

a) In Engineering Schools. L. L. Thurstone, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

b) In Brown University. Stephen S. Colvin, Brown University. 

c) In Goucher College. Agnes L. Rogers, Goucher College. 

d) In Minneapolis High School. W. S. Miller, University of Minnesota. 

e) In Lawrence Junior High School. R. A. Kent, Duluth City Schools. 
/) Their Relation to School Accomplishment Tests. W. L. Dearborn, 

Harvard University. 

2. Studies in Curriculum-making. 

a) For Supervisors. Ernest Horn, University of Iowa. 

b) For Women's Colleges. W. W. Charters, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

c) In the Social Studies in Elementary and Junior High Schools. H. O. 
Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

d) In Information about Vocations. John M. Brewer, Harvard 
University. 

e) For Graduate Work in Education. Charles H. Judd, University 
of Chicago. 

Third session, Saturday morning, February 26: 

1. Measuring Teaching Ability. Ten-minute reports on: 

a) Standards of Teaching Ability. S. A. Courtis, Detroit Public Schools. 

b) Measuring "Teaching Personality." A. R. Brubacker, New York 
State College for Teachers. 

c) A Teacher-Improvement Score Card. S. B. Davis, University of 
Pittsburgh. 
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2. Scientific Method of Determining the Distribution of School Funds. 
W. F. Russell, University of Iowa. Discussion by members of the 
Society. 

3. The American School Citizenship League and the Training of High- 
School Teachers. (Speaker to be announced.) 

4. Business meeting. 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN CO-OPERATION WITH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Among the many lines of service supported by the federal 
government, there is probably none of more significance to educators 
than that developing under the Junior Division of the United 
States Employment Service. This service is established especially 
for the benefit of young people between fourteen and twenty-one 
years of age who leave school to seek employment. 

The department classifies its functions under two heads, pro- 
duction and distribution. The production phases are those of 
training and have to do with bringing to students that information 
and those experiences necessary for the development of a purpose- 
ful and effective training program. From the point of view of dis- 
tribution, the department is interested in aiding young people in 
the matter of employment adjustment. Adequate aid during the 
early period of work experience includes a certain amount of follow- 
up with a view to readjustment. Such follow-up affords an oppor- 
tunity for bringing together reliable information concerning the 
efficiency of the product of the schools as well as information 
essential in the progressive revision of course of study material. 
The distributing functions include those commonly expected of 
efficient distributing agencies in the commercial field. They 
afford an indispensable index covering production efficiency. 

The work of the federal department is this year confined to the 
development of a few local centers generally in co-operation with 
boards of education, with a view to establishing satisfactory 
administrative practice. Co-operation is being restricted to some 
twenty or twenty-five cities. In many of these active organiza- 
tions work is now under way. The federal department is in a 
position to function as a clearing-house for successful practice in 
the fields represented. It is also prepared to supplement local 
budgets through the payment of salaries of administrative officers, 
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placement workers, or clerks assigned to local offices. The govern- 
ment franking privilege is extended for all correspondence having 
to do with placement activities. The department is also in a 
position to loan government furniture for the equipments of 
junior guidance and placement offices. 

Economy in education necessitates the utilization of both school 
and work experience in the all-around development of our citizenry. 
Junior Employment Service in co-operation with public schools 
stands for the development of such a program. 

E. Filbey 

A HIGH SCHOOL AS A COMMUNITY CENTER 

How a county high school can be of general service to the com- 
munity in which it is situated is fully exemplified by the Fergus 
County High School of Montana. This institution has become a 
social center in a variety of ways. The following is a letter which 
has been sent out to the members of the community by the principal 
of the school. 

The Fergus County High School is your institution. In it are trained 
the boys and girls of the county, and a large number of adults, both men and 
women, attend also. For those of you who cannot attend we want to call 
your attention to some of the assistance this institution offers to individuals, 
to schools, and to whole communities. 

The high school is a clearing-house for the needs of the community. It 
will analyze ore, water, soil, and food. It will test milk for butter fat, seed 
for germination, soil for moisture, and cloth for adulteration; furnish instruc- 
tion in cheese- and butter-making; identify weeds and poisonous plants; give 
information on crops and marketing, and help organize co-operative enter- 
prises; assist in vaccination of stock, planning of barns, and furnish information 
on all agricultural subjects. 

It will send out circulating libraries, bulletins of all kinds, lists of books, 
magazines, and advice on suitable reading material for the home on various 
subjects; help to plan programs, games of all kinds, pageants, and plays; fur- 
nish constitutions for community-center organizations, and send out material 
for all these activities. 

It will help plan and furnish cost estimates for farm buildings and typical 
houses, furnish information on income tax, land, and bin and hay-stack meas- 
urements, compute interest, and help you with any mathematical calculation. 

It will figure sizes of pulleys, line shafts, pump jacks, emery wheels, and 
feed grinds, and assist you with your automobile and tractor troubles. 
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It will plan labor and home-saving devices for you, furnish aid in farm 
and household accounting, public statements, make out balance sheets, and 
do multigraphing and typewriting work. 

It will help in planning the interior arrangement and decorating of the 
home, furnish recipes, menus, health suggestions, dress patterns, and will do 
hemstitching work. 

Your institution wants to be of service to the community. Won't you 
give us a chance ? If we can be of assistance in any way write for further 
information. 

One can read between the lines of this invitation to apply for 
assistance many educational applications of the courses in the school 
in literature and mathematics, in agriculture, in science, and in 
home economics. One cannot help realizing also that the concep- 
tion of education which is expressed in this letter is much broader 
than that which is in the minds of those who think of the high 
school as merely an academic institution intended to prepare 
a small group of students for advanced courses or for professions in 
the community. 

In matters of support such a high school commands whatever 
the community can afford. The school has a dormitory for out- 
of-town students; it has a large equipment for science and social 
projects. In short, it takes the place in the county which the 
college of a generation ago did for many a frontier community. 

PRESIDENT BUTLER'S CRITICISMS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 

President Butler of Columbia University has incorporated into 
his annual report certain general criticisms of the public-school 
system of the United States. When an authority like Dr. Butler, 
who has been connected with all branches of American education 
for a generation, makes pronouncements of the kind that are found 
in this report his words are sure to arouse much discussion and 
careful consideration on the part of both school officers and laymen. 

A part of his criticism is directed toward the elementary school 
and a part toward higher education. Two passages may be quoted 
for special comment. The first is as follows: 

The elementary school, being universal, well organized, and easily 
accessible, has been seized upon by faddists and enthusiasts of every type as an 
instrumentality not for better education but for accomplishing their own 
particular ends. 
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The simple business of training young children in good habits of diet, and 
exercise, and conduct; of teaching them the elementary facts of the nature 
which surrounds them and of the society of which they form a part, and of 
giving them ability to read understandingly, to write legibly, and to perform 
quickly and with accuracy the fundamental operations with numbers, has 
been pushed into the background by all sorts of enterprises that have their 
origin in emotionalism, in ignorance, or in mere vanity. 

There is at least a partial answer to Dr. Butler's charges. 
There is at the present time in the United States no social organiza- 
tion which reaches all of the people so readily as does the public 
school. It was the experience of all of the organizations which were 
at work during the war that they could reach families most directly 
through the schools. In this respect our generation differs entirely 
from earlier generations. There was a time when the church could 
be used as a medium of general social communication, but that 
time has passed and anyone who wishes to carry on a universal 
campaign of betterment thinks naturally of the schools. 

It will be very difficult to draw a line, in view of present-day con- 
ditions, between legitimate education of the people with regard to 
all of their different activities and illegitimate propaganda of the 
sort against which Dr. Butler is making his criticisms. 

The criticism of the high schools and colleges is even more 
drastic than that of the elementary schools. 

Through lack of knowledge of educational value and their fear of an 
uninformed public opinion the secondary schools and the colleges have very 
largely abdicated their place as leaders in modern life and have become the 
plaything of whatever temporary and passing influences may operate upon 
them. In the hope of becoming popular they have thrown overboard principle. 
Throughout elementary school, high school, and college, teachers are too often 
not teachers at all, but preachers or propagandists for some doctrine of their 
own liking. One would think that the business of teaching was sufficiently 
simple and sufficiently important to be kept unconfused with other forms of 
influence; but such has not been the case. Very many teachers are preachers 
or propagandists first and teachers afterward. 

Here again there is some answer to Dr. Butler's charges, even 
if one is disposed to admit that they contain an element of truth. 
It is pointed out by an editorial writer in the New York Evening Post 
that 
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critics of American modern education always forget one fundamental fact — 
that the United States today is trying to educate a much larger proportion of 
its people than any other nation in the world at any period of history. That is 
why comparisons of college students with those of England, for instance, are 
valueless. We give secondary and higher education to so large a proportion of 
our people that inevitably the process of selection cannot be as rigid. 

The fact is that in American education the balance between 
irrational expansion and legitimate enlargement is so delicate that 
both critics and defenders of the school system are right. In like 
fashion, the situation is so complex that one can readily discover 
grounds for both the most extreme optimism and the most abject 
pessimism. The danger of general statements is that they are not 
discriminating enough to be the whole truth. For this reason it is 
doubtful wisdom to emit such general condemnation as that which 
President Butler has written into his report, and it would be equally 
apart from the point to attempt to deny that American education 
is in need of very radical improvement. 

There ought always to be a public demand for a bill of particulars 
when one writes about education. If it is said that school has too 
many propagandist movements occupying the platform at morning 
assembly and distracting the class when it ought to be engaged 
in the study of arithmetic, it is fair to ask that details be specified. 
It is not wrong to have a health campaign in schools. It is not 
wrong to talk about civic improvements. It probably is wrong 
to ask girls to take charge of tag day for some enterprise which 
in itself may be not wholly unworthy. 

President Butler ought to write a book or else he ought not to 
write a paragraph. 

PERMANENT TENURE 

There has been a steady demand on the part of teachers, espe- 
cially where they are organized so as to exert political influence, for 
pemanency of tenure. In making such demands the teachers point 
out, very properly, that they cannot pursue their professional 
work without some assurance that they will not be interfered with 
and even displaced through petty political preferences and as a 
result of trivial criticisms. Teachers certainly have a right to 
protection in the exercise of their duties. 
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On the other hand, it is equally certain that the community has 
a right to be protected against teachers who do not keep themselves 
intellectually alive and who do not carry on the duties of their 
offices with an ever-increasing efficiency. 

It is no easy problem to pass laws which will guarantee to 
teachers on the one hand and to the public on the other an equitable 
adjustment of relations. The problem here referred to has recently 
taken a very concrete form in the city of Portland, Oregon. The 
law of 1917, under which the city is operating at the present time, 
provides that teachers who have been on trial for a period of two 
successive years and have been approved shall be put on a perma- 
nent list. Thereafter there is no possibility of transferring them 
to a position with a lower salary or of dropping them from the list 
without a trial before a board of commissioners. The specific 
items of the present law which give permanency of tenure are 
detailed in the following paragraphs: 

On the first Tuesday after the first Monday in January in each year the 
presiding judge of the circuit court of each county within which is located a 
school district or districts having 20,000 or more persons shall appoint three 
disinterested persons, citizens of the United States, over the age of twenty-one 
years, and residents of the state of Oregon and of the county in which said 
district or districts is located, to act as commissioners as herein provided, for 
one year and until their successors are appointed and qualified, who shall 
serve without pay. 

Said commission shall formulate such rules and method of procedure as it 
shall deem best calculated to secure the ends of justice in a summary and 
effectual manner at the least cost and time. At the termination of each 
investigation or hearing said commission shall render its decision in writing, 
signed by each commissioner and filed with the clerk of the school board of said 
district. The decision of any two of said commissioners shall be the decision of 
the commission. The decision of said commission shall be final and conclusive 
upon the teacher and the school board. In all cases where the decision of the 
commission is in favor of the teacher, the charges shall be physically expunged 
from the record. 

When it is proposed to dispense with or discontinue the services of any 
teacher on such permanent list at the conclusion of a school year, such teacher 
shall be advised of such proposed action at least two and one-half (2J) months 
before the expiration of such school year. Notice of such proposed dismissal 
shall be ordered by the board and prepared and signed by the clerk and served 
on such teacher in writing and shall advise such teacher of the proposed action 
and all reasons therefor. A copy of such notice, together with a full and com- 
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plete record of all action and proceedings in relation thereto, shall be retained 
as a record in the office of said clerk. Such teacher shall be entitled to a hear- 
ing on such proposed action as above provided. 

All complaints and criticisms made against any teacher on such list shall 
be in writing and signed by the person preferring the same, and filed with the 
superintendent and the same may be inspected at any time during office hours 
by such teacher or any other person, unless expunged from the record after a 
hearing, as hereinafter provided. All charges shall be preferred by the super- 
intendent, either upon his own motion or upon the complaint or criticisms 
made in writing and filed with him as above provided. If the superintendent 
shall fail or refuse to prefer charges against any teacher after written complaint 
or criticism has been made, then the person or persons filing said complaint or 
criticism may present the same to the board of directors after notice to the 
superintendent. Upon said charges being filed with the board by the said 
superintendent or other person, the board of directors shall, if the charges seem 
to them sufficient, cause the notice to be served upon the teacher as above 
specified, and thereafter all proceedings for investigation, hearing, and deter- 
mination shall be conducted by the commission. 

The board of education is now making an effort to secure a 
revision of this law. The first item of change is one which provides 
that, instead of putting the teachers on a permanent list, the board 
shall after two years of trial employ them on indefinite contracts. 
The commission which passes judgment when teachers are not to 
be retained at the end of a year is done away with entirely in the 
new law proposed, and in place of the commission the board is 
authorized to give final judgment. The procedure which the 
board must adopt in such cases is fully described in Section 6 of the 
proposed new law, which is as follows: 

Except as provided in Section 7, teachers so employed shall only be dis- 
missed at the end of a school year. When the board shall propose to dismiss a 
teacher at the end of a school year, it shall cause the superintendent or principal 
to notify such teacher on or before March first of the deficiency or fault on 
account of which such dismissal is contemplated. If there should in the 
opinion of the superintendent or principal be no sufficient improvement in the 
work of such teacher by April first, the teacher shall be notified in writing on 
or before April 15th that the board desires to terminate the contract at the end 
of the school year. A teacher who is not willing that the contract shall be so 
terminated shall, within three days after service of such notice, serve written 
notice upon the superintendent of her unwillingness and shall thereupon be 
provided with a copy of any charges or complaints which may have been filed 
against such teacher and a statement of the grounds upon which the dismissal 
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is proposed to be made. The board shall thereupon cause to be given to the 
teacher ten days' notice of the time and place of hearing and at such time and 
place shall hear any evidence that may be adduced in support of the charges or 
of the teacher's defense to the same. Proceedings before the board shall be 
summary and the board shall pass upon the admissibility of evidence, the 
length and character of arguments and other proceedings, subject, however, 
to the duty to give a fair and reasonable hearing to the teacher's defense and 
to apprise the teacher fully of the grounds upon which it is proposed to termi- 
nate the contract. If the board desires to base its action upon any grounds not 
included in the written charges which have been served upon the teacher, 
opportunity shall be given the teacher to make defense to them, if reasonably 
necessary, at a future meeting. If requested by or on behalf of the teacher, the 
decision of the board shall be rendered in writing with the grounds upon which 
it is based. Concurrence of four members of the board shall be necessary 
to a decision. Such decision shall be a final determination of the matter. 
The clerk shall preserve a copy of the notice, together with the charges and a 
complete record of all actions and proceedings in relation thereto in his office 
as a permanent record. In case of a decision fully exonerating the teacher 
from charges, all such charges shall be plainly marked "disproven" or "dis- 
allowed," by rubber stamp or otherwise, so as to indicate upon their face 
what disposal is made of them. 

PUBLIC ACCOUNTING ON SCHOOL BOOKS 

The Macmillan Company publishes under the title The Round 
Robin a house organ of the Educational Department for the use 
of its agents. The issue for November-December contains a 
leading article on textbook production. This article is a defense 
of the publisher against the charge that he is asking too high a rate 
for his products. At the end of the article there is a statement 
made of the cash actually received from dealers in school districts 
on seven books published by this company. The second column 
from the right of the table gives the net profits, and the last 
column makes a statement of the percentage of profit to the 
company. 

This table is of a type that ought to be encouraged. There is a 
great deal of skepticism in the minds of the public with regard to 
the conduct of the school-book business. The probabilities are 
that three-fourths of this skepticism is without any justification 
whatsoever; the other one-fourth of the skepticism arises out of 
the observation, which can be made at almost any time, that the 
methods of marketing the books are questionable and wasteful. 
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A table such as that here published ought to be prepared for every 
book that is used in the schools. It is just as legitimate that the 
school public should ask for this kind of an accounting as that 
states should demand the publication of full statements of the 
operations of a life insurance company or a bank. 

The School Review has several times called attention to the fact 
that a book-publishing company is in reality a public-service 
company. As organized at the present time, most of the book 
companies are beyond the control of the teaching profession and, 
indeed, in most of their operations, beyond the direct control of the 
state. Their influence, however, is so large in determining the 
content of instruction in all grades of schools that anything which 
can be done to make them realize their relation to the public is 
genuine gain for the educational system. 

In the hope of encouraging other book companies to see the 
importance of the sort of thing that Macmillan has done and also 
in the hope of encouraging Macmillan to do more of the same sort 
of thing, we print the full table, thus giving a number of books the 

ACTUAL PROFIT ACCRUING TO THE MACMILLAN COMPANY FROM 
THE SALE OF TYPICAL SCHOOLBOOKS AT CURRENT PRICES 



Author 


Title 


Cash Actually 
Received 

from Dealers 
and School 
Districts 


Net Profit 


Percent- 
age of 
Profit 


Ashley 


Early European Civilization . . 
Everyday Classics, Fourth 


$1.65 

.69 

1.26 
1 .20 

.60 
.90 
•39 


.063 
.058 

•°5S 
.106 

.047 
.080 

.OT4 


4 
8 


Baker and Thorndike . . 


Beard and Bagley 


A First Book in American His- 




Canby and Opdycke. . . . 
Emerson and Bender. . . 




9 

8 


English Spoken and Written, 


O'Shea and Kellogg. . . . 


Health and Cleanliness 

The Modern Speller, Book I . . 


9 







benefit of a type of free advertising which is not at all common in 
these columns. 



A PLEA FOR ARMENIA 



The School Review makes it a rule to exclude propaganda 
material of the general sort which is supplied by philanthropic 
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and social agencies unless the matters involved are directly related 
to school work. On this occasion the rule is being set aside in 
order to give publicity to a short statement prepared by the Near 
East Relief Corporation which has its headquarters at One Madison 
Avenue, New York City. This corporation is more than a mere 
charitable organization. It is aiming to educate public opinion 
in the United States in such a way as to develop a consciousness of 
our international obligations. The plea is here made for an 
enlightened public opinion, and the editors of the School Review 
are glad to contribute in any way possible to this end. 

No map today will tell you Armenia's story. It is changing too rapidly. 
The latest geography will confuse you if you try to get it from that source. 
The weeklies and the newspapers are telling it piece by piece, but just now the 
details are too overwhelming to leave any room for a view of the whole sweep 
of events since September 22, when the Turkish Nationalists began their 
attack upon Armenians. With the recent union between the Turks and 
the Bolshevists, destruction seems certain for so small a nation as Armenia, 
ill-armed, half -clothed, and undernourished as she is from war, recent massacres, 
and exile. 

Armenia is again under Turkish control. Think what that means when 
the war left Armenia free and the peace conference granted her independence! 
Now Erivan, the capital of the New Republic, has been evacuated by the 
Armenians. The Turks and their reinforcements have taken Alexandropol, the 
principal railway center of the country. 

In cutting off all communications between Alexandropol and Tiflis, the 
Nationalists have destroyed Armenia's connection with Georgia and therefore 
with the outside world. The small Georgian army is now trying to defend 
Tiflis and keep the Turks out while thousands of refugees driven out of Erivan 
are struggling to reach Tiflis, little knowing how threatened it is by the enemy. 

As the Turks take the choicest cities first, they drive the population out 
of them into the interior. The tragedy of this is that they are all fleeing to an 
absolutely barren part of the country where there have been no crops for 
seasons on account of lack of seed grain and local petty warfare. It will be 
impossible to ship supplies into the interior on account of the greed and watch- 
fulness of the enemy forces. 

Supplies are going forward, but Armenia needs something America can 
contribute so much more than the food and the old clothes being sent. She 
needs the sort of public opinion on the rights of a small nation that will keep her 
enemies at bay and give her a chance to exist. 
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NEWS ITEMS FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

STUDY CLINICS 

High School, Elmhurst, New York. — For pupils who do not 
know how to study, for those failing, for misfits, generally, the 
junior high school worked out a plan of "clinics." The following 
directions for study were given: 

i. Study your prepared lessons not less than 2 J hours daily. Make your 
own time-study schedule, apportioning the time among all your prepared 
subjects, and live up to it strictly. 

2. Make conditions of work — light, heat, chair, table, etc. — favorable for 
study and have at hand the tools for study — pencil, paper, maps, rulers, com- 
passes, dictionary, texts, etc. 

3. Work intensely, concentrating on your lessons, but avoid fatigue and 
interruptions. 

4. Understand the lesson assigned, noting carefully the teacher's directions 
and references. If in doubt, verify later by consultation with teacher. 

5. Follow a plan similar to the following in your studying: 

a) Review previous lesson. 

b) Survey rapidly assigned material. 

c) Then analyze it, step by step, selecting essentials, lines of connection, 
and points of contact, and build up a topical outline of your own. 

d) Work out your own illustrations and applications of the principles 
you have studied. 

e) Organize the advance lesson under topics and subtopics. 

6. Understand definitions, formulas, dates, and outlines before you 
memorize them. Memorize by wholes, not by part. 

7. Never ask for help from others, until you are compelled to do so. 
Learn to reason out things for yourself. 

8. In case of absence or illness, make up lessons lost. 

9. Learn to use textbook properly, especially its devices for your help — 
vocabulary, maps, illustrations, footnotes, appendix, etc., because they are 
there to help you. 

In addition to these directions of a general nature, a few special directions 
were proposed in the case of three subjects. 

ALGEBRA 

1. Interpret accurately signs and symbols, before you begin. 

2. Understand the conditions of your problem before you attempt to solve 
it. Visualize the "stage-setting" of the problem. 

3. Find out the principle governing its solution, and apply it step by step, 
verifying the result. 

4. Master a model example and transfer its processes to other examples. 
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5. Copy figures or terms exactly. Arrange your work in an orderly 
manner. 

6. Do your work by yourself. Think out the reasons for each step. 

LATIN 

i. Learn your daily vocabulary, fixing it in your memory by finding the 
English derivative wherever possible. 

2. Read aloud at home daily your lesson in Latin for the sake of correct 
pronunciation. 

3. Translate your Latin into correct English, noting idiomatic structures. 

4. Memorize the various grammatical forms of type nouns and verbs. 

5. Look up geographical locations and historical allusions and discriminate 
carefully between the various meanings of words. 

6. Drill and drill again on the essentials. 

FRENCH 

i. Read aloud daily at home the French lesson for pronunciation. 

2. Memorize daily your lesson vocabulary and frequently review the 
earlier vocabularies. 

3. Speak and think in the language, explaining and summarizing the 
text in French. 

4. Memorize by frequent use and repetition typical idioms in composition 
and conversation. 

5. Translate your French into correct and forceful English. 

6. Use Latin and English relationships in the identification of new words. 

James D. Dillingham 



